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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. this elevation above the sea-level its climate is|crown held all North America, from the Isthmus 
due. Although within the tropics, the extremes|of Panama to the northern boundaries of Texas, 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |of heat and cold are unknown. Jalapa is the head| New Mexico, and California. The Pope was good 
quarters of the Tierras Templadas. The vanilla,|enough to confirm Spain in the possession of this 
the indigo, and the palm are no longer seen, but| territory, won for it by the acts and arms of its 
other tropical vegetation here consorts with the|subjects. 
oak, and apple, and other products of temperate} Mexico was governed for nearly three centuries 
lands. The bright verdure is occasionally broken |by Spanish viceroys. The home government madé 
by deep barrancas, or volcanic ravines, which in-| good laws for the protection of the Indians, as the 
tersect the country, and in whose recesses the| natives were termed, but they were unable to en- 
vegetation of the Tierra Caliente blooms, and by|force them. The people were terribly maltreated 
5 . the snow-clad cones of lofty volcanoes. In the|by their Spanish and Creole masters. They werd 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | winter months there is no cold, but the atmos-|forced to labour in the silver mines, to work on 
phere is damp and misty; in the summer the sun|the farms of tlie planters, and to pay heavy taxes 
,__ From the “Leisure Hour.” /shines out in a sky of serene and pure blue. to the king. In vain did the Council of the In- 
Herice. Crossing a rocky sierra as you advance’ north-|dies interfere in their behalf. In vain did the 
Mexico stretches from sea to sea on the North| wards, you enter the valley of Mexico, and are in| pope assert that they were really men, and capable 
American continent, between the United States|/the Tierras Frias, or cold regions. The valley is|of being converted: to christianity. The Spanish 
and the Central American republics. It has been|shut in by the peaks of the Cordilleras, which | colonists only thought of making a fortune and re- 
shorn of much territory by the annexation of its|form a gigantic azure belt of about sixty leagues|turning to Europe. Indeed, Spanish pride made 
northern and the secession of its southern districts, |in circumference. Fine lakes glisten in the bright| but little distinction between Indians and’ Creoles, 
yet it still retains an area nine times as large as|sun, and in two of them the lofty cones of two/although the latter were as rich and more numerous 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Its govern-/snow-capped volcanoes are reflected. The marked|than the Europeans. One of the last viceroys 
ment is a federal republic, divided into twenty | features are a dark forest of cedars, clumps of pale| declared, that as long as a Castilian cobbler re- 
states (Yucatan being no longer in the Union,) ajgreen olives, and an occasional palm or weeping| mained in Mexico, he ought to rule. 
federal district, and three territories. willow. The air is so clear that the distance melts} The Creoles revolted against Spain in 1810, 
The country is almost unique in its conforma-|away, bathed in light which the eye’s vision is too|and-after a struggle of about tem yeats, the inde- 
tion. It is one vast mountain, the Cordillera, | feeble to penetrate. pendence of the country was established. Ever 
fising out suddenly from the sea, the top of which} Advancing yet farther to the north, you reach |since, different parties in the state have been quar- 
forms the table-land that comprises most of its|the district of the silver mines, here in the midst|relling with one another. There has usually:b 
aren, and slopes to the north with a gradual de-|of fertile fields of maize, there on bared rocks,|a liberal and a priestly faction, but the leaderw 
dine. Out of the table land spring other moun-| whose forests have been ruthlessly cut down by|have changed sides so often that the whole coub- 
tain chains. As you enter from the south, the|Spanish miners, whose improvidence neglected to|try has been thrown into a hopeless condition of 
range of the Cordillera branches off east and west,|plant any young trees in their stead. The most|confusion. The Mexicans are exceedingly bigoted; 
running on eaeh side at no great distance from the| northern States are bounded by waving prairies,|and hate foreigners, their ill-treatment of whom 
onast. In the space between the mountain and|through which the mule caravans pass to New|has caused the present intervention of England): 
the shore there is all the burning heat and luxuri-| Mexico and Texas. France, and Spain. 
ant vegetation of the tropics—it is the Tierra} The political history of Mexico has all the in-| Mexico is but thinly populated. It contains 
Caliente, the first of the three climates of Mexico.|terest of a romantic story. The Spaniards foundjonly some seven millions of inhabitants. The 
The verdure is of surpassing beauty—a sea of|it inhabited by a highly civilized people, under|people do not bear a high character: they are 
burning green. Tall forests of cocoas and feathery|the rule of the powerful Montezuma. The valley|cowardly and quarrelsome, much addicted to use 
palms rise over almost impenetrable thickets of|of Mexico teemed with an industrious population ;|their knives when provoked. Assassination is 
tloe, banana; and leafy cane; groves of oranges|numerous cities lined the shores of the lake of|exceedingly common, and the friends of the mur- 
and lewons mingle their fruits with granaditas|Tezeuco, on which the capital is now situated. |dered man, instead of seeking for justice from the 
and: pine apples in rich profusion; a thousand| More than all, the Europeans were astounded at|law, avenge his death themselves: Thus feuds 
parasites wave from the lofty branches, and fling|the splendour which surrounded the person of the|are constantly rising and spreading. The religion’ 
their garlands to the earth; a multitude of gor-|emperor, the magnificence of his palaces, gardens, |of Mexico is Roman Catholic, and they are excess 
geous orchids, some erect, some pendent, start from|and menageries, and the elegance of the metal |sively intolerant; but the Indians hold a strange 
the bark of living or prostrate trees, the whole|work and other manufactures with which they|intermixtute of heathenism and popery: The lan- 
live with birds of gaudy plumage and noisy chat-|were adorned. All these have long’since passed| guage universally spoken’ is’ ist. Of the 
ter, mocking-birds, cardinals, cat-birds, golden|away. But the great Calendar stone built into| character and: habita' of the Mexicans” we' mrust 
pheasants, parrots, and humming-birds; whilst the|the cathedral at Mexico, the huge pyratnid at|speak more’fally. im another paper. : ; 
pools swarm with wild fowl, and the air with mos-|Cholula, and some ruined cities, still remain to| Mexico, the capital, is charmingly situated: iv 
quitoes and crowds of painted butterflies: Such/|testify to the truth of the Spanish accounts of|the great valley of the'table-land. Its streeté rail 
is the most attractive side of the picture. But it| Aztec civilization. There are probably many/in a staaight line st right’ angles’ to one’ another, 
its reverse. Malaria lurks in the heavy air,| monuments of the past yet unexplored, which will|and the view is almost invariably shut in by the 
and yellow fever decimates those who are not ac-|reward the search of future travellers. purple of the distant hills far beyond the’ on 
climatized. Vera Cruz is called by the natives} The story of the conquest of Mexico by Cortez|itself. The population is estimated at 170,000: 
Ia Ciudad de los Muertos—the City of the Dead.| must’ be read in the pages of Prescott and Robert-|The houses are commonly quadrangular in shape} 
Through one half the year the pestilence rages,|son. With a handful of men he subdued the|entered by a large gateway leading into’a court: 
through the other storms sweep along the coast,| Aztecs, but not until Mexico was a heap of ruins. |yard, generally filled with flowers: The ground 
which render the shore unapproachable from the| The terrible sufferings of the siege, and the forti-|floor is occupied by the servants and the stables; 
sea, and deluge those who venture out of doors. |tude with which they were borne, are unsurpassed |and its windows to the street, if any, are’strongty 
As you advance inland, the climate changes to|in the annals of the world’s history. Alvarado|barred; the other floor contains’ the reception and 
the perpetual spring of the Tierras Templadas, or|added all Central America, then called Guatemala, |dwelling rooms of the family. The* outer walls 
perate Region, which lies on the slope of the|to the empire of Mexico. The Jesuits won Cali-|are stained with various colours, and therbaleonted 
Cordillera to the height of about 5000 feet. To|fornia’ by more: peaceful weapons: Tho” Spanish |hunge with’ striped’ cotton,’ which" gives then” s 
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jaunty appearance. The flat roof, called the azotca, (mentum acquired by a fall of two hundred andjeasily be done, both in reading scripture, and in 


is the receptacle for a quantity of flowers, and | twenty-five feet. 


The velocity of the iron, when 


every other religious engagement: if this be the 


forms the promenade and evening lounge of the/striking, must have been equal to one hundred] case with us, we cannot but wrest them, some wa 


household. 


and twenty feet per second, and consequently its 


or other, to our own condemnation or even destrue. 


The great square contains the cathedral on one|imomentum was near five thousand pounds. Its|tion, whatever we may think or imagine; it may 


side—a huge pile, overladen with ornament, con- 


surface opposed to the current was about fifty su- 


be by thinking to have life in them, as the Jews 


taining immense stores of silver plate, many tawdry |perficial inches. This will give an idea of the|did, whom Jesus reproved. It was not that the 


pictures, and abundance of dirt. The president’s 
palace, including all the offices of administration 
besides, two barracks, a prison, a botanic garden, 
and the legislative chambers, fill up another side 


strength of the current.” 


For “The Friend.” 
There is so much in the following letter of 


Jews did wrong in diligently searching those writ. 
ings, or that there was any harm or noxious influ. 
ence in scripture,—it was not in that sense that 
the letter killed, or doth kill; though on the other 


of the square; the remainder is occupted by two|John Barclay worthy the serious consideration of|hand, we know, that they cannot give faith, and 
large markets. ‘There is great abundance of| Friends at the present time, that 1 would be glad/that all their authority and excellence, and eff. 


churches and convents, whose spires and domes of 
blue and yellow tiling diversify the picture. The 
streets swarm with people, save in the hours of 
the siesta, until the last toll of the hujelus or even- 
ing bell, when all respectable persons hurry home. 
It is not safe to be out after dark. 

The Alameda, or public park, is the great place 
of resort in the evening. Carriages of every de- 
scription, from the modern barouche to the old- 
fashioned gilded coach, like that of my Lord 
Mayor, throng the drive. Mexican gentlemen, in 
velvet jackets of gaudy colours and silver buttons 
like a postilion—the saddle, bridle, and stirrup 
all bright with silver and stamped leather, with 
high pommel and cantle, so that the rider can only 
just put his toes into the stirruap—prance upon 
their spirited little horses. The ladies do not wear 
bonnets, but have their hair dressed with much 
care, and adorned with natural flowers; all have 
fans, which they use with much grace. 

The outskirts of the capital contain some miser- 
able quarters, in which the leperos reside. 

(To be continued.) 

The Fruits of an Unruly, Unstable Spirit.—lf 
great care is not taken to keep to Pruth’s teach- 
ings, and the unerring guidance of it, which will 
subdue and keep down all unruly spirits, there 
will be great trouble and uneasiness, if not a sepa- 
ration, in many places ; for I saw an evil spirit of 
dissention was got into the church, and in the ways 
of its workings, it appeared in divers shapes, in 
order to draw after it the hearts of the simple, and 
such as, like itself, are unstable; for it is an un- 
stable spirit, and by this it may be known, and 
such as are led into its ways and own its work- 
ings. For they will be restless, not easy, under 
the cross; and will cast off the yoke of Christ, 
and go from his teachings, meekness and humility, 
into a haughty, proud spirit, which is rough, full 
of hatred and envy, despiseth counsel, and will 
not bear reproof. This spirit, I thought, I per- 
ceived working in the mystery of iniquity; but 
its time is not yet fully come to bring forth its 
monstrous birth.— William Reckitt, 1759. 


Sounding Niagara River.—The gentleman who 
has been trying the experiment of sounding the 
river Niagara below the falls, writes as follows : 

“Another attempt was made, with a similar 
iron, of about ten pounds weight, attached to a 
No. 11 wire, all freely suspended, so as not to im- 
ner the fall of the weight. I then let the weight 

1 from the bridge, at the height of two hundred 
and twenty-five feet. It struck the surface fairly, 
with the point down; must have sunk to some 
depth, but was not longer out of sight than one 
second, when it made its appearance again on the 
surface, about one hundred feet down the stream, 
and skipped along like a chip until it was checked 
by the wire. We then commenced hauling in 
slowly, which made the iron bounce like a ball, 
when a cake of ice struck it, and ended the sport. 
I am satisfied that no metal has sufficient specific 


to see it republished in “The Friend.” Much 
danger besets us at the present time, of substitut- 
ing study of the scriptures, and works of benevo- 
lence, for the heart-changing baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, which alone can make the soul 
mete for the kingdom of heaven. 

“Second month Ist.—I have been apprehen- 
sive that our views of these doctrines [of Imme- 
diate Revelation, and the true and saving know- 
ledge of God, and of his Truth] which are closely 
accordant with those of the holy penmen of Scrip- 
ture, are but little known among the many re- 
ligious denominations. I have believed, both as 
to those within and without the pale of our own 
Society, that there is in this day, (as there ever 
has been,) more need of leading people, in the 
first place, to the Fountain of truth, the foundation- 
stone, than to the beautiful harmonious superstruc- 
ture of doctrines, which arises from that base, and 
can’stand only upon it. This corner-stone we well 
know is Christ, not merely testified of without us, 
but also manifested within; and as we closely at- 
tend to, and obey the manifestations of his Spirit 
and power in our hearts, we come truly and 
savingly to know something of Him and his holy 
religion, according to our present ability and 
growth : and in following him in his leadings, we 
are best able to receive those true testimonies of 
him recorded in scripture, and livingly to under- 
stand, as well as availingly to believe, what is 
there said of his appearance in the flesh, with all 
that he said, did, and suffered. There has been, 
and still continues to be a great deal said and 
written, respecting correct and scriptural views of 
the doctrines and duties of christianity ; but I be- 
lieve until men come to that, which can alone give 
the true discernment of these spiritual things, 
they will, they must continue to grope as in the 
dark, not knowing the scriptures neither the power 
of God; and it is feared, resist Him, who the 
apostle said, ‘hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” It seems to me, that 
under the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ, we should earnestly recommend people to 
believe in and obey his light in their hearts ; that 
by following him in this manifestation, they may 
have the light of life, as he himself has graciously 
promised. No pointing to the written testimonies 
borne to the existence of this light within, will 
avail, but as the mind is gathered, in some mea- 
sure, however small, to that which witnesses those 
testimonies to be true, and alone enables to receive 
them. I cannot think that that scripture, ‘the 
letter killeth,’ if rightly made use of, could hurt 
any, but those who walk not closely in accordance 
with that Spirit which gave it forth, and which is 
able to give a true understanding thereof. No 
man can availingly know or follow the directions 
laid down in scripture, but us he bows to the ap- 
pearance and openings of that Light, which en- 
lighteneth every man more or less in the day of 
his visitation. It seems to my view, that the 

test thing which we all have to guard against 


cacy in the work of salvation, are only from that 
power and life whence they came. But it was by 
reading in the light of their own reason, which is 
indeed darkness; heaping up a dead set of doe. 
trines, in their own wisdom, which is foolishness; 
presuming to pry into things too high for them, 
things into which the Spirit of Truth led them 
not, but their own speculations and imaginations; 
thus they made the commandments of God of 
none effect, as many now do, by their own tradi- 
tions, and expositions, and interpretations, adding 
to, and diminishing from, the true meaning of the 
scriptures. Being unstable and very unlearned in 
the Word, which spake forth the scripture, though 
learned ever so much in the words, they caunot 
reach the essence; but must stumble, as Nicode- 
mus and other learned Jews did, who knew noth. 
ing of the new birth; though they could easily 
tell by the letter of the book, where Christ was to 
be born. It is such, in this day, who are crucify. 
ing uoto themselves the Son of God afresh, not 
withstanding all their high professions about the 
atonement, &c.; which they have very clearly in 
the notion and dead apprehension, but out of the 
life of these things :—the evil spirits could testify 
of Christ,-and say, ‘I know thee who thou art, the 
holy one of God; and, ‘these are the servants of 
the Most High God, which show unto us the way 
of salvation ;’—for even these had a knowledge of 
God, and belief in him, a knowledge of Christ and 
confession of him, a knowledge also of scripture, 
The enemy also himself was ready at quoting 
scripture; witness the temptation -of our Lord; 
and he can put men upon studying the scriptures, 
so long as through the carnal mind he may but 
interpret and apply them to their states ; for by all 
this he has the poor soul the safer in his net. He 
is not deterred from prosecuting his evil desigas 
by our holding the scriptures in ever so high esti- 
wation ; if, in studying them, we-lean on our own 
understanding, although with great and apparently 
laudable zeal; though we apply one part to con 
firm another,—though we get them by heart,— 
though we extract all the doctrines and duties 
that are testified of therein,—though we are able 
by this skill to give an expert answer to such a 
may inquire a reason of the hope that we have 
adopted, and the faith which we have formed out 
of the letter of the book,—though we even set 
ourselves to do all that is commanded ;—yet all 
these willings, and runnings, and strivings, do not 
overthrow his government in the heart: nay, his 
snare is not broken, but made more subtile and 
intricate. It is the simple, and those that abide 
in the simplicity of the Truth, that are kept by 
the Truth out of his beguiling snares; the Spirit 
of Truth is their shield and sure defence ow the 
right hand as on the left; and they lean not unto 
their own understandings; so that the scriptures 
and every other outward means are blessed to them 
as they keep to the anointing which they have of 
him; by which, whether with or without instru 
mental aid, they know all things requisite for theit 
present need; having ‘an understanding gived 


gravity to pierce that current, even with a mo- is, the leaving our heavenly Guide ; and this may them to know him that is true.’” 
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regular, there has been more or less progress; in 


For “The Friend.” 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the Board of|some cases it has been slow and gradual, so that 
Managers of the Association of Friends for the|it could only be noticed by reference to the place 
Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons. |of beginning; in others it has been much more 
To the Association of Friends for the Free In-|decided, and there are a few instances of such 

struction of Adult Coloured Persons, the Managers|rapid advancement as to be truly gratifying. 

report,—That owing to the very unsettled state) Among this latter class may be mentioned the 
of the country last autumn, it was deemed advis-}case of a man in the primary class, who never 
able to defer the time of opening the schools under|attended any school before this winter, and whose 
our care one month later than usual. They were| business is such that he has not been able to at- 
accordingly opened on Second-day evening, the|tend regularly. He could spell a little when he 
8dof 11th mo. last, and have continued in regular|}commenced, and can now read tolerably well in 
operation on five evenings in every. week until the|the Testament. Another man in the same class 
end of the Second month. On the first evening|did not begin to attend until some time after the 
there was an attendance of 34 men and 39 women ;|session opened; at that time he knew scarcely 
since then 63 of the former and 92 of the latter|more than his letters, but by untiring application 
have entered their names, making a total of 248|he has become able to read understandingly in 
scholars who have partaken of the advantages of|the Testament and other books. Several of the 
the school during the past winter. During the|men in the advanced class have also made very 


previous session, the Class List of the men numbered 
94, and that of the women 165, total 259, being 
11 more than the number who have attended this 
ear. The average attendance of the men has 

en 43 and a fraction, which is larger than has 
been the case for the past nine years. A noticeable 
feature in their attendance has been the early hour 
at which many of them have come to the school,— 
several have generally been at the house from a 
quarter to a half hour before the regular time of 
opening, and, when admitted, they have applied 
themselves to their lessons in a manner which 
showed an earnest desire to advance in their stu- 
dies. There are also several who have not been 
absent a single evening during the session. 

In the Women’s School the average attendance 
has been 38, which is a smaller number than 
usual; we believe, however, although the school 
has been small, that those who have attended have 
derived benefit from the instruction imparted. 

John S. Stokes and three assistants have had 
charge of the Men’s, and Rebecca W. Kite, with 
four assistants, of the Women’s School. Their 
care and attention have been satisfactory to the 
Managers. 

The course of instruction in both Schoo's has 
been very similar to that in use a year ago, and 
the usual division of the pupils into primary and 
advanced classes has been continued. The latter, 
comprising about three-fourths of the total num- 
ber, have occupied the large rooms, while the pri- 
wary divisions have received instruction by them- 
selves in the class-roows. The efforts of the 
teachers have been mainly directed to instructing 
the pupils in reading, writing, spelling, and the 
rudiments of arithmetic, with an occasional exer- 
cise in geography upon the outline maps. A more 
varied course would perhaps be more interesting, 
but as our sessions are so short, and as but few of 
the scholars pursue their studies during the vaca- 
tion, the Managers have thought it important to 
give them as thorough a knowledge as possible of 
those branches of study which will be of the most 
practical use to them in their daily avocations. 

Several of the Managers, and other interested 
Friends, have delivered lectures upon a variety of 
subjects, among which may be megtioned Physi- 
olog , Scripture Geography, Astronomy, The Dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, &c. Exhibitions 
of the Electrical Machine and the Magic Lantern 
have also been given, much to the entertainment 
of the scholars. 

The diligence and attentive study of most of the 
pupils have been very pleasant to witness, and it 
18 cause for encouragement to those who are en- 
gaged in the management of the School, to know 
that many of the scholars have made very com- 


mendable progress in their studies during the 
Session. 


commendable progress, the teachers mentioning a 
number who have advanced rapidly in their know- 
ledge of arithmetic; and there are similar in- 
stances of progress in the Women’s School. The 
high estimation in which some ef the scholars hold 
the School, is shown by the efforts they make to 
attend it; some of the women, who are at service, 
devote the only evenings when they have the dis- 
posal of their own time to the attendance of this 
School; and many of the pupils, both men and 
women, are engaged in laborious work by day, 
which renders it difficult for them to feel inte- 
rested and active in the evenings. 

It has been the practice for the teachers to read 
aloud a portion of the Holy Scriptures at the close 
of each evening. The behaviour of the scholars 
at this time has always been quiet and orderly, 
and a feeling of solemnity has often appeared to 
spread over the whole company. Their deport- 
ment has been uniformly dignified and becoming 
during school hours, and there has been mani- 
fested a degree of harmony and good will towards 
one another which will no doubt make the time 
passed at the School this winter a pleasant season 
to revert to. A number of tracts and moral alma- 
nacs have been distributed among them, for which 
they have generally expressed their thanks. 

The Schools were closed on the 27th of Second 
month, at which time 65 women and about 73 
visitors were present in the upper room. After 
some recitations by the scholars, one of the Mana- 
gers addressed some remarks to them, intended to 
encourage them to keep up their interest in their 
studies during the vacation, and not to allow them- 
selves to forget the instruction they had received. 
The small size of the school was adverted to, 
and the wish expressed that they would make 
greater efforts to attend regularly next winter. 
A large number of letters from the scholars were 
read, in which they expressed their gratitude to 
their teachers and the Committee for the care and 
attention bestowed upon them during the session, 
and a desire that the ‘schools might re-open next 
winter. "« 

In the Men‘s School 60 scholars and about 100 
visitors assembled. The men being informed that 
they were at liberty to express anything they might 
have to say, a number of them addressed their 
tellow-scholars, exhorting them to increased dili- 
gence in their efforts to improve and elevate them- 
selves, and dwelling strongly upon the great ad- 
vantages the School afforded to coloured men, and 
regretting that so small a proportion of the col- 
oured- population of our city should have availed 
themselves of the excellent opportunities thus 
offered for the acquirement of book learning. 
Some spoke quite feelingly of their gratitude to 
the Teachers and Managers for the sacrifices which 


Where the attendance has becn at all|had becn made in order that the School might be iden, 


kept in regular operation, and for the care and 
interest which had been manifested towards them, 
stating that they had derived great benefit from 
the knowledge they had acquired by attending the 
School. After a few words of encouragement 
from some of the Managers and one of the Teach- 
ers, the School adjourned. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope, that 
as the Schools appear to be the means of impart- 
ing much valuable information to those who have 
attended them, they will not be allowed to dimi- 
nish the extent of their usefulness through lack 
of funds to conduct them properly. We are chiefly 
dependent upon our annual subscriptions for the 
means of carrying them on, and we hope, although 
this is a time of great unsettlement politically and 
financially, that those who are able will contribute 
liberally towards the support of what we believe 
to be a good work. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers. Gero. J. Scatrercoop, Clerk. 

Phila. 3d Mo. 5th, 1863. 

By the Treasurer’s Report, it appears that he 
has received during the past year: 
Subscriptions, Donations, Entrance Fees 

from Scholars, and Interest, 

He has paid Salaries, Rent, &c., $574 76 
Balance due him from last year, 1 53 
576 29 


$710 70 


Leaving a balance in his hands at date 


of Report, of $134 41 


The Backslider’s Path—Many are going for- 
ward unobserved by others, perhaps scarcely sus- 
pected by themselves, in the backslider’s path. 
Living in an age of commercial and political ex- 
citement, and acted upon by surrounding scenes, 
they have little time and less inclination for those 
exercises of devotion, self-examination and watch- 
fulness, which at all times are necessary, and 
especially so in the present, for maintaining or 
regaining the vitality of religion; and thus they 
slide down into a lukewarm state, and settle at 
length in a confirmed departure frum God.— The 
Backslider. 


Ginger.—This ig the root, or rather the under- 
ground stem, of a plant, which is a native of the 
East Indies, but is now grown in many other tro- 
pical countries, the stem grows two or three feet 
high, and is reed like; the flowers are borne on a 
separate stalk ; they are of a dark purple colour, 
and appear from between broad scales. Our sup- 
ply comes from both the East and West Indies, 
and is imported in the root, which differs much 
in appearance and quality. When scaled as soon 
as it is taken up, and dried in the sun, it has a 
dark brownish colour; but if the root is scraped 
before it is dried, it is much lighter coloured. 
Some of the finer kinds are not only scraped, but 
bleached, and are known as white ginger. The 
root is retailed in powder, and in the grinding is 
frequently adulterated with meal and similar sub- 
stances, and several grades of ground ginger are 
kept at the wholesale stores at prices correspond 
ing to the amount of adulteration. The preserved 
ginger, which is brought in jars from China, is 
prepared from the young and tender roots, before 
they have become stringy, or have acquired a very 
powerful pungency. The fresh root is imported 
from the West Indies, and is frequently sold in 
cities for the purpose of flavouring citron, melon, 
and other oavarve These fresh roots, which are 
usually brought in the fall, may be planted in a 
pot and kept through the winter, and in the sum- 
mer be turned out into a warm place in the Bay 

where they will flourish during hot weather 










AS MANY AS I LOVE. 
Rey. iii. 19. 

i As many as I love !|— 

+ i The shadows fall upon our sunny hours ; 
Darkness and sorrow move 

Amid our treasures, in our joy-built bowers ; 

Yet this sweet comfort evér may be ours— 
As many as J love! 





















































As many as I love!l— 
To human eyes God’s dealings oft seem dark ; 
_- °~ ~ Bub he would only prove 
The sunlight where the cloud alone we mark; 
He gays—if wounded souls would only hark— 
i As many as I love! 















































Ag many as I love! 
O burdened, sorrowing heart, this is for thee :— 
Thy Father’s hand above, 
Is meting ont these trials but to be 
Thp measure of a good thon canst not see :— 
As many as I love! 









































As many as I love !— 
Oh, earth's affections are but poor to this 

Which reaches from above! 
They—mortal frailties—change and fade and miss ; 
But this one thought oo everlasting bliss :— 

As many asilove! ~~ 












































As many as [ love! 

These loved ones are the bearers of the cross, 
Their christian faith to prove: 

All earthly gain is counted but as loss, 

When God says—clearing from the dross— 
As many as I love! 












































As many as I love! 

When life—work, pain and waiting all are o'er, 
Our earth-tied feet shall move 

Up golden streets on the celestial shore; 

And we shall sing with saints for erermore— 
As many as I Jove! 






























































A Striking Incident.—One Sabbath morning a 
singular lapse of memory befel me, which I had 
neyer before and never since experienced. When 
I rose from sleep, I could not recollect any portion 
of the discourse which I Lad prepared on the day 
before; and what was more strange, I could not 
even remember the text of the prepared sermon. 
I was perplexed, and walked out before breakfast 
in Kensington gardens. While there a particular 
text occurred to my mind, and my thoughts seemed 
to dwell upon it so much, that I resolved to preach 
from thet, without further attempting to recall 
what I had prepared,—a thing which I had never 
wentured to do during all my ministry. From this 
text I preached, and it was, “ Weeping may en- 
dure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
I preached with great liberty, and in the course 
of the sermon I quoted the lines : 

' # Beware of desperate steps! the darkest day— 

Live till to-morrow—will bave passed away.” 
i I afterwards learned that a man in despair had that 
very morning gone to the Serpentine to drown him- 
fin it. For this purpose he had filled his pock- 
ets with stones, hoping to sink atonce. Some pas- 
sengers, however, disturbed him while on the brink, 
and he returned to Kensington, intending to drown 
himself in the dusk of the evening. On passing 
my chapel, he saw a number of people crowding 
iuto it, and thought he would join them, in order 
to pass away the time. His attention was riveted 
to the sermon, which seemed to be in part com- 
for him ; and when he heard me quote the 
ines I alluded to, he resolved to abandon his sui- 

cidal intention.— Life of Dr. Leifchild. 


Look carefully to truth, and the beauty of its 
simplicity, and thou wilt have to behold the reel- 
ing, chal, spirit, and ways of this world, rather 
with an exe Of scorn than love, and be thankful 
—— art in measure already. gathered and set 
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Selected. | plantations do the fields and grounds on which 
they stand? Even this is the blessed effect ang 
legacy of peace ; and war lays our natures and man. 
ners as waste as our gardens and our habitations; 
and we can as easily preserve the beauty of the 
one, as the integrity of the other, under the eursed 
jurisdiction of drums and trumpets. 

“If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men,”’ was one of the primitiye 
injunctions of christianity, Rom. xii. 18. And the 
pleasure that God himself takes in that temper 
needs no other manifestation than the promise our 
Saviour makes to those who contribute towards it, 
in his Sermon upon the Mount, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be ealled the children 
of God,” Matt. v.9. Peace must needs be y 
acceptable to him, when the instruments tow, 
it are crowned with such a full measure of bless. 
ing; and it is no hard matter to guess whose 
children they are, who take all the pains they can 
to deprive the world of peace, and to subject it to 
the rage and fury and desolation of war. If we 
had not the woful experience of so many hundred 
years, we should hardly think it possible that men, 
who pretend to embrace the gospel of peace, should 


On Peace. 


It was a very proper answer to him who asked, 
Why any man should be delighted with beauty? 
that it was a question that none but a blind man 
could ask ; since any beautiful object doth so much 
attract the sight of all men, that it is in no man’s 
power not to be pleased with it. Nor can any 
aversion or malignity towards the object irrecon- 
cile the eyes from looking upon it; as a man who 
hath an envenomed and mortal hatred towards 
another who hath a graceful and beautiful person, 
cannot hinder his eye from being delighted to be- 
hold that person, though that delight is far from 
going to the heart; as no man’s malice towards an 
excellent musician can keep his ear from being 
pleased with his music. No man can ask how or 
why men came to be delighted with peace, but he 
who is without natural bowels; who is deprived 
of all those affections, which can only make life 
pleasant to him. Peace is that harmony in the 
state, that health is in the body. No honor, no 
profit, no plenty, can make him happy who is sick 
with a fever in his blood, and with defluxions and 
aches in his joints and bones; but health restored 
gives a relish to the other blessings, and is very| be so unconcerned in the obligation and effects of 
merry without them. No kingdom can flourish or it; and when God looks upon it as the greatest 
be at ease in which there is no peace; which only| blessing he can pour down upon the heads of those 
makes men dwell at home, and enjoy the labour! who please him best and observe his commands, 
of their own hands, and improve all the advan-|« J wil] give peace in the land, and ye ‘shall lie 
tages which the air, the climate, and the soil ad-| down, and none shall make you afraid,” Lev. xxvi. 
ministers to them ; and all which yield no comfort 6, that men study nothing more than how to throw 
where there is no;peace. God himself reckons health| off and deprive themselves and others of this his 
among the greatest blessings he can bestow upon precious bounty; as if we were void of natural 
mankind, and peace the greatest comfort and orna-| reason, as well as without the elements of religion; 
ment he can confer upon states; which are a mul-| for nature itself disposes us to a love of society, 
titude of men gathered together. They who de-| which cannot be preserved without peace. A 
light most in war are so ashamed of it, that they] whole city on fire is a spectacle full of horror, but 
pretend to desire nothing but peace—that their], whole kingdom on fire must be a prospect much 
heart is set upon nothing else. When Caesar was] more terrible; and such is every kingdom in war, 
engaging all the world in war, he wrote to Tully,| where nothing flourishes but rapine, blood, and 
“There was nothing worthier of an honest man| murder, and the faces of all men are pale and 
than to haye contention with nobody.” It was ghastly, out of the sense of what they have done, 
the highest aggravation that the prophet could] or of what they have suffered, or are to endure 
find out in the description of the greatest wicked-| The reverse of all this is peace, which in a moment 
ness, that “The way of peace they knew not ;”| extinguishes all that fire, binds up all the wounds, 
and the greatest punishment of all their erooked-|and restores to all faces their natural vivacity and 
ness and perverseness was, that “‘ They should not beauty. We cannot make a more lively represea- 
know peace.” A greater curse cannot befall the/tation and emblem to ourselves of hell, than b 
most wicked nation than to be deprived of peace.|the view of a kingdom in war; where there is 
There is nothing of real and substantial comfort nothing to be seen but destruction and fire, and 
in this world, but what is the product of peace ;| the discord itself is a great part of the torment; 
and whatsoever we may lawfully and innocently|nor a more sensible reflection upon the joys of 
take delight in, is the fruit and effect of peace.|heaven, than as it is all quiet and peace, and 
The solemn seryice of God, and performing our] where nothing is to be discerned but consent and 
duty to him in the service of regular devotion, harmony, and what is amiable in all the circum 
which is the greatest business of our life, and in| stances of it. And, as far as we may warrantably 
which we ought to take most delight, is the issue judge of the inhabitants of either climate, they 
of peace. War breaks all that order, interrupts} who love and cherish discord among men, 
all that devotion, and introduces and propagates] take delight in war, have large mansions provided 
opinions and practice as much against heaven as|for them in that region of faction and disagree- 
against earth, and erects a deity that delights in| ment; so we may presume, that they who set their 
nothing, but cruelty and blood. Are we pleased) hearts upon peace in this world, and labour to pr 
with the enlarged commerce and society of large] mote it in their several stations amongst all men, 
and opulent cities, or with the retired pleasures|and who are instruments to prevent the breach of 
of the country? Do we love stately palaces, and|it amongst princes and states, or to renew it when 
noble houses, or take delight in pleasant groves|jt is broken, have infallible title to a place ap 
and woods, or fruitful gardens, which teach and| mansion in heaven; where there is only peace in 
instruct nature to produce and bring forth more} that perfection that all other blessings are compre- 
fruits, and flowers, and plants, than her own store/ hended in it, and a part of it.— Clarendon. 
can supply her with? All this we owe to peace, ——1e-— 
and the dissolution of this peace disfigures all this) Occupations of English Women.—The census 
beauty, and in a short time covers and buries all|of 1861 shows, that there were at that time among 
this order and delight in ruin and rubbish. Finally,|the women of England, ten bankers; seven money 
have we any content, satisfaction, and joy, in the| lenders; two hundred and seventy-four commere 
conversation of each other, in the knowledge and| clerks; twenty-five commercial travellers ; fifty-four 
understanding of those arts and sciences, which| brokers; thirty-eight merchants; four hundred and 
mora adorn mankind, than all those buildings and|ninctecn printers; six reporters or short- 
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writers; thirteen physicians; two bone-setters ;|or’s religion as the religion of the State, permit-| He regarded christianityas composed of borrowed 
twenty-nine farriers; seventeen dentists; three|ing toleration forall others. He next transferred |ingredients; considered it to have assumed its 
ish clerks; four teachers of elocution ; three|the christian endowments to heathens, acting on|shape gradually; and regarded its progress to 
shepherds, and forty-three thousand nine hundred|the principle previously established by Constan-|have been unforeseen by its founders and by St. 
and sixty-four agricultural labourers. tine. But beyond this point he proceeded to| Paul; attacked its relation to Judaism in super- 
a measures which had the nature of persecution. He |seding it while depending on it ; regarded prosely- 
Julian the Apostate declared the christian Jaity disqualified for office |tism as absurd ; and directed some few charges, 
But the time of the Church’s sorrow was nearly|in the State—a measure which could only be|which may have been more deserved, against 
The hour of deliverance was at hand. The/sophistically maintained on the plea of self-| practices of his day, such as Staurolatry and Mar- 
e Constantine proclaimed toleration, aod|defence ; and afraid of the engine of education, | tyrolatry. 
subsequently established christianity as the State| forbade christian professors to lecture in the pub-| With the death of Julian, the hopes of heathen- 
religion. Only one moment more of peril was/lic schools of science and literature ; and probably |ism departed ; and two eloquent orations of Gre- 
permitted to befall it. he at Jast imposed a tax on those who did not per-/gory Nazianzen still convey to us the christian 
After an interval in whieh christian emperors} form sacrifice. At the same time, he saw the ne-|words of triumph. Christianity progressed, pro- 
reigned, Julian ascended the throne, and em-|cessity of a total reformation in paganism, if it was|tected by the favour of the sovereigns. Heathen- 
ployed his short reign of two years in trying to/to revive as the rival of christianity ; he planned, |ism no longer expressed itself in free examination 
restore heathenism ; and during the last winter of|as Pontifex Maximus, a scheme for effecting it,|of christianity, and lingered only in the preju- 
his life, while halting at Antioch in the course of| which involved the concealment of the absurdity |dices of the people. In the West it is merely 
his Eastern war, wrote an elaborate work against/|of its origin by allegorical interpretation, together|seen as it pleads for toleration, or makes itself 
christianity. The book itself has been destroyed,| with the establishment of a discipline and organi-|heard in the murmurs which attributed the woes 
but the reply remains which Cyril of Alexandria/ zation similar to the christian, and special atten-|of the Teutonic invasions to the displeasure of 
thought it necessary to write more than half a/tion on the part of the priesthood to morality and|the heathen gods at the neglect of their worship. 
century afterwards; and by this means we can|to public works of mercy. His bitter contempt/In the east it disappears altogether. Doubt there 
gather Julian’s opinions, just as from his own|for christianity manifested itself in a public edict, |expires, because speculation ceases and christian 
letters and the contemporary history we can gather| which commanded that christians should be de-|thought becomes fixed; nor will it be necessary 
his plans. The material struggle of deeds belongs/ nominated by the opprobrious epithet of “ Galila-|in future to recur to the history of the Eastern 
in this instance to our subject, inasmuch as it is|ans;” and in some of his extant letters he evinces | Church. 
the overt expression of the struggle of ideas. a bitterness against it which finds its parallel in| In the first great intellectual struggle in which 
Julian, as already observed, differed from pre-| Voltaire and Shelley. christianity was engaged, no means exist for esti- 
vious opponents of christianity, in having been} A work remains, the Philopatris, most usually | mating the amount of harm done by the writings 
educated achristian. Associated, when a student|falsely assigned to Lucian, but which internal|of unbelievers. The retributive destruction of 
at the schools of Athens, with Gregory of Nazian-|evidence proves to belong to the reign of Julian,|some of them, and the indignant alarm of the 
zum and Basil, he had every opportunity for un-|in which the unknown author, imitating the man-|christian apologists, indicate the probability that 
derstanding the christian religion and measuring] ner but wanting the power of Lucian, holds up to|these works had excited attention. But under a 
its claims. The first cause of his apostasy from/|ridicule the sermons and teaching of some chris-|mercifil Providence, trath has in the end gained 
it remains uncertain. ne tradifion states that|tian preachers. This-work probably conveys the/rather than lost by this first conflict of reason 
the shock to his creed arose from some early in-| creed of the imperial party, which is simply Deism. |against christianity. The church encountered the 
jury received through the fraud of a professing|This, however, is not the only source for ascer-|unbelievers by apologetic treatises, and met the 
christian. Something is probably due to exas-|taining the creed of Julian, and the nature of his|Gnostics by dogmatic decisions. The truths brought 
peration at the severity endured from Constan-| objections to christianity. In his letters, and injout by the action and re-action, and embodied 
tius ; and, perhaps, still wore is due to the natural| the reply of Cyril to his now lost work, we possess |in the literatare stimulated by Gnosticism, in the 
peculiarity of his character. He was swayed by|more exact means for determining his position and |apologies created by unbelief, and in the creeds 
the imagination rather than the reason, and was jsentiments. suggested as a protest against heresy, are the per- 
kindled with an enthusiastic admiration of the old) He omitted, as we might expect, the grosser'manent result which the struggle has contributed 
heathen literature and the historic glories of the|and more frivolous charges against christianity |to the world. 
heathen world. His very style exhibits traces of|which had been formerly expressed by those who| The contest, however, is not quite obsolete, and 
imitation of the old models after which he formed| were ignorant of its real character. Indeed, he/has a practical as well as antiquarian interest. 
himself. With a spirit which the Italian writers} seems to have been willing to recognize it as one|Though the analogy to the attacks of ancient unbe- 
of the Renaissance enables us to understand, his} form of religion, but declined to admit of its mo-jlievers must be sought in Pagan countries, in the 
sympathies clung around heathens until they en-|nopoly of claim to be regarded as the only true|objections of modern heathens, yet some resem- 
twined in their embrace heathenism itself. ‘To ajform. Though himself a Theist—his view of|blance to them may be found in the unbelief of 
wind of this natural bias, sufficient grounds would| Deity being more simply monotheistic than that|christian lands. Such parallels are frequently 
easily be found to produce aversion to christianity,|of his predecessors, derived furtively from the|hasty generalizations founded on a superficial per- 
in the quarrels among sections of the church, and| Hebrew idea transmitted through christianity—j|ception of agreement, without due recognition of 
in the ambition and inconsistency of the numbers|he, nevertheless, considered that discrepancy of|the differences which more exact observation would 
of nominal converts who embraced the religion|national character required corresponding differ-|bring to view; for identity of cause, as well as 
when its public establishment had rendered it/ences in religion. In his work he seems to have|result, is necessary in order to establish philo- 
their interest to do so; and prejudice would add|repeated some of the objections of the older as-|sophical affinity. In the present cases, however, 
arguments for rejecting it. sailants, Celsus and Porphyry; attacking the|the agreement is moral, if not intellectual, in 
Accordingly, he devoted his short reign to res-| credibility of scripture and the christian scheme | spirit, if not in form, generally also in condition, 
tore the ancient heathenism. Like Constantine,|in its doctrines and evidences. He offered in it|if not in cause. The flippant wit of Lucian, 
having arrived at the throne through a troublous|a criticism on primeval and Hebrew history; at-| which attributes religion to imposture and craft, 
war, he found the religion of the State opposed|tacking the probability of many portions of the|is repeated in the French criticism of the last 
to his own convictions, and determined to substi-|book of Genesis ; objecting to the Hebrew view of|century. Some of the doubts of Celsus re-appear 
tute that which he himself professed. The differ-|] Deity as too appropriating in its character, and as|in the English deists. The delicate criticism of 
ence, however, was great. The religion of Con-| making the Divine Being appear cruel. He de-| Porphyry is reproduced in the modern exegesis. 
stantine was young and progressive ; that of Julian| nied the originality of the Hebrew moral law, and|The disposition to explain christianity as a psycho- 
was effete. It is in this respect that Julian has| pointed out the supposed defectiveness of the He-|logical phenomenon, as merely one form of the 
been compared, in his character and acts, to those|brew polity; comparing unfavorably the type of |religious consciousness, an organic product of hu- 
who in modern times, both in literature and in|the Hebrew lawgiver as seen in Moses, and of the| man thought, uasuited for men of superior know- 
Politics, have devoted their lives to roll back the|king as seen in David, with the great heroes of|ledge, who can attain to the philosophical truth 
Progress of public opinion, and reproduce the|Greek history. The Hebrew prophecy he tried | which underlies it, is the modern eal len tela 
spirit of the past, by giving new life to the relics|to weaken, by putting it in comparison with} Accordingly, the conduct of the early church 
bygone ages. If Julian had succeeded in his|oracles. In estimating the character of Christ, he|during this struggle has a living lesson of instruc- 
efforts, the victory could not have been permanent.| depreciated the importance of his miracles; and |tion for the church in christian lands, as well as 
_ The steps by which he strove to carry out his|noticing the different tone of the fourth Gospel |in its missionary operations to the heathen. The 
views were not unlike those of Constantine. Hejfrom those of the Synoptists, he asserted that it| victory of the early church was not due wholly to 
first proclaimed the establishment of the emper-|was St. John whe first. teught Christ's divimity. 'intellectual remedies, such as the answers of apolo- 
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gists, but mainly to moral: to the inward percep- 
tion generated of the adaptation of christianity to 
supply the spiritual wants of human nature. As 
the heathen realized the sense of sin, they felt 
intuitively the suitability of salvation through 
Christ ; as they witnessed the transforming power 
of belief in him, they felt the inward testimony 
to the truth of christianity. The external evi- 
dence of religion had its office in the early church, 
though the belief in magic and in oracles probably 
prevented the full perception of the demonstrative 
force due to the two forms of external evidence, 
wiracles and prophecy. But the internal evi- 
dences—Christ, christianity, christendom, were 
the most potent proofs offered—the doctrine of an 
atoning Messiah, filling the heart’s deepest long- 
ings, and the lives of christians embodying hea- 
venly virtues. 

The modern church may, therefore, take com- 
fort, and may hope for victory. The weak things 
of the world confounded the strong, not only be- 
cause the Holy Spirit granted the dew of his bless- 
ing, but because the scheme and message of recon- 
ciliation which the church was commissioned to 
announce, were of Divine construction. Each 
christian who tries, however humbly, to spread 
the knowledge of Christ by word or by example, 
is helping forward the Redeemer’s kingdom. Let 
each one in Christ’s strength do his duty, and he 
will leave the world better than he found it; and 
in the present age, as in the times of old, Gnosti- 
cism and heathenism will retire before christianity ; 
the false will be dissipated, the good be absorbed 
by the beams of the Sun of Righteousness.— 
Farrar’s Bampton Lectures. 


Attempt to Print a Perfect Book.—“ Whether 


such a miracle as an immaculate edition of a clas-| ; 
sical author does exist,” says one, “I have never| : 


learned ; but an attempt has been made to obtain 


this glorious singularity, and was as nearly real-| 


ised as is perhaps possible,—the magnificent edi- 
tion of Los Lusiades of Camens, by Don Jose 
Sauza, 1817. This amateur spared no prodigality 
of cost and labour, and flattered himself that, by 
the assistance of Didot, not a single typographical 
error should be found in that splendid volume. 
But an error was afterwards discovered in some of 
the copies, occasioned by one of the letters in the 
word Lidions having got misplaced during the 
working of one of the sheets. It must be con- 
fessed that this was an accident or misfortune, 
rather than an erratum.” 

The celebrated Foulises, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
attempted to publish a work which should be a 
perfect specimen of typographical accuracy. Every 
precaution was taken to secure the desirable result. 
Six experienced proof-readers were employed, who 
devoted hours to the reading of each page; and 
after it was thought to be perfect, it was posted up 
in the hall of the university, with a notification 
that a reward of fifty dollars would be paid to any 
person who could discover an error. Each page 
was suffered to remain two weeks in the place 
where it had been posted, before the work was 
printed, and the printers thought that they had 
attained the object for which they had been striv- 
ing. When the work was issued, it was discovered 
that several errors had been committed, one of 
which was in the first line of the first page. The 
Foulises’ editions of classical works are still 
prized by scholars and collectors. 


much | for God which is 
which, leading through the way of the cross and 
the Lord’s purifying judgments, they would be 


For “The Friend.” 

Review of the Weather for Bleventh month, 1863. 

During the past month there were twenty-two 
clear days ; rain fell on five days, on three of which 
it rained nearly all day; three days were cloudy 
without rain. On the 10th and 30th there were 
very light falls of snow. The period that is usu- 
ally called the Indian summer commenced on the 
12th and lasted several days; on the evening of 
the 4th there was a fine display of the aurora 
borealis or northern lights. The highest tempera- 
ture during the month was 67° at noon on the 5th 
and 12th, the lowest was 28° on the evening of 
the 30th; the average temperature was 48,7,°. 
The amount of rain that fell during the month 
was 2.92 inches. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Twelfth month, Ist, 1863. 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for Eleventh Month, 1863. 


Mean Height" 
of Barometer, 
7a.M.to8 P.M. 


Direction of 
the Wind 


| 47° 29.80 
7 | 29.83 
| 29.58 
29.79 
29.43 
| 29.33 
| 2943 
29.44 
29.56 
29.68 
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ee —_For “The Friend.* 
“Mere Scamperers in Religion” 

Meeting lately with the following, from a pious 
authoress of the present century, it seemed so ap- 
posite to these imposing times, wherein religious 
show, rather than religious weight and depth, is 
much too prevalent, that I concluded to send it 
for publicity in “The Friend.” 

Would that the line upon line, and precept 
upon precept, we have handed on this stirring 
subject, were more heeded by all whom it may 
concern, and that younger as well as older could 
be induced to rally to primitive, experimental 
Quakerism, which avoids the mushroom growth, 
and incites to digging deep, that the basis of the 
spiritual building may be on the rock Christ Je- 
sus, the living and ever-enduring foundation. 
Then would the religious character become less 
superficial and more solid, and the plant of piety, 
though it might have fewer branches, would have 
a deeper root, and abiding in the Vine, would bring 
forth fruit to the praise of the Great Husband- 
man. Thus, through the power of an endless life, 
these would have life in themselves, and would 


come savingly to experience the Truth, to set 


them free from all self-willings and runnings, 
from all creaturely activity, and from every zeal 
not according to knowledge, and 


_ How seriously should we compare the present|brought to sit at His footstool as the one thing 
life, which is so rapidly passing over us, with the|needful, and to greatly heed also the precept, 


paramount importance and overwhelming interest| “ Tarry ye, 


of the life which is to come. 


followers of our Lord and Lawgiver, who change 
not, and whose ever impressive language unto all 
is, “* Without me ye can do nothing.” Then may 
all seek unto Him, with fear and trembling, who 
is a God jealous of his honour, and will not give 
his glory to another, neither his praise to images 
graven by art and man’s device. The extract ig 
as followeth : 
“Society is a state of constant exhaustion; 
those who are devotedly attached to it, attain the 
bubble of any current topic ; the ear soon acqui 
and the tongue repeats, religious phraseology with 
a seductive facility which robs the soul of con. 
sistency, and amazes the sileut, retiring enquirer 
and the self abased believer. But where is the 
christian, humbled under a sense of moral depra- 
vity, solicitous to obtain reconciliation with God, 
and habitually watchful and sober, who has not 
learned these lessons, in those secluded paths of 
righteousness, those seasons of separation from the 
world, occasioned by personal affliction or relative 
bereavement or invited abstractedness,—seasons 
which compel us to become acquainted with our 
own heart, and elevate our desires towards the 
attractions of eternity or the superior perfections 
of Jehovah? Be it remarked with delicacy, (and 
with scriptural concession ‘we beseech you suffer 
the word of exhortation,’) that young converts are 
too solicitous to be doing ; to ‘reach forth the hand 
before the commandment is given ;’ to let the geal 
of their early impressions evaporate in what may 
be called expensive and magnificent sacrifices, 
rather than radicate in silent and attentive sub- 


_|mission ; to preach to others before their princi- 


ples are established and grounded ; to unfurl their 
sails before they have secured ballast, or can com- 
posedly sit at the helm when the storm arises. 
Is it wonderful that the first adverse gale causes 
them to make shipwreck of their faith, or drives 
them a circuitous course, amidst rocks and quick- 
sands? Religious defalcation is consequently com- 
mon and infectious; new doctrines spring up, and, 
not satisfied with promises which assure us the 
‘righteous shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon, 
slowly and progressively, the mind is grasping 
after a nearer way to heaven, and desiring to obtain 
a miraculous sanctification, independent of those 
holy exercises which are the means appointed by 
infinite Wisdom to effect and confirm a glorious 
result. There is a beautiful symmetry in the 
example and precepts of our Saviour, as well as 
a graceful conformity in the lives of his followers. 
‘Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile,’ was the language of his lips to his 
apostles. ‘These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he yoeth,’ is the character which 
identifies the redeemed. Yes, they follow Him ia 
the privacy of devotion as well as in the mapi- 
festation of religious zeal, in the retirement of 
holy abstraction as sacredly as in the temple, in 
the conflicting scenes of Gethsemane and the bu- 
miliations of Calvary as intimately as when he 
sanctified the social circle or expounded in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself; and 80 
must we, would we walk by the same rule and 
strive to obtain the same destiny. 

“The present is an age of ‘wisdom made easy;” 
it is adapted to the ornament rather than the sta- 
bility of the character. We grasp after variety; 
knowledge is not studied in its elements; we de 
cide from feeling, rather than laborious investi- 
gation ; we act from sudden impressions, not from 
implanted principles. 

‘How many individuals are attracted by the 
public exhibition of the gospel, as it evidences its 
effects in our national character, our public chari- 


‘ until endued with power from on high,” | ties, our Bible and Missionary Societies, who listen 
which was the indispensable requisite of the carly|to its captivating voice amidst the fascinations 
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of the sanctuary, and dwell upon the lip of elo- 
quence, whilst they awfully neglect self-applica- 
tion, and never regulate the conduct, or subjugate 
the will ; who ‘ obey not the gospel ;’ who continue 
mere scamperers in religion, and, at the best, are 


‘wanderings stars,’ ‘spots in our feasts of charity, |another scientific ascent, with the express purpose 
speaking great swelling words, having men's per-|of studying the rain “in the place where it comes 
sons in admiration, because of advantage.’ We|from.” Their observations confirm very curiously 
admonish the religious student to examine, to|the guesses which science had made upon the sub- 
apply, to meditate, and, returning to the example |iect The hitherto established theory may be 


of Moses, exhort him to ascend the ‘mount of briefly stated without invading any scientific pro- 
God,’ where, contemplating the perfections and | yinog, 


who discovers his will to the humble attentive 
mind.—James Gough. 





Where Does the Rain Come From? 
M. Glaisher and his companions recently made 











attributes of Jehovah, he will be prepared to|ture in 


examine ‘why the bush is not burnt,’ nor is it 4/suspension at its existing temperature. But the 


were play upon words to assure him the covenant 


of grace, the dispensation of the gospel, the Son! pension decreases more rapidly than the tempera- 


of God exalted to be a prince and a Saviour, 
combine the noblest ‘sight the soul of man can 
turn aside and see.’ ” 


A Ceremonial Religion.—The religion which 
obtains popular admiration and applause, is usually 
ceremoniad, and, by its formality and will-worship, 
satisfies and inflates the natural pride of the heart ; 
but true, vital christianity invites no human praise, 
and is not ambitious to be “seen of men.” God 
js its author, and God is its object. Its faith is, 
acquiescence in His will, however contradictory to 
preconceived opinions ; and its hope relies ou that 
atonement—both as respects what it has done for 
us outwardly and what it will do for us inwardly, 


which destroys self-confidence and annihilates self- 
love. 


Marvels of the Wheat Plant.—One of the most 
marvelious faculties of the wheat plant, is that of 
sending up a multitude of stalks from a single 
grain, known as ¢illering. It is the secret of its 
great productiveness. Many experiments have 
been made to ascertain the limits of this faculty, 
and the results have been truly wonderful. An 
English gentleman sowed a few grains of common 
red wheat on the 2nd of June, one of the plants 
from which had tillered so much by the 8th of 
August, that he divided it into eighteen others, 
allof which were planted separately. In a few 
weeks so many of these had again multiplied their 
stalks, that he had set-out sixty-seven altogether 
to go through the winter. With the spring growth 
all these began tillering, so that in March and 
April a new division was made, and the number 
of plants increased to five hundred. It was be- 
lieved that another division might have been made, 
and that it would have increased the number to 
two thousand. The five hundred grew most vig- 
orously, exceeding plants as ordinarily cultivated. 
When harvested, a single plant yielded over one 
hundred ears, and the whole number of ears 
produced was 21,109, or more than forty to each 
divided plant, and the grain measured 3} pecks, 
weighing 474 pounds. The grains were estimated 


4s numbering 576,840. All this was the product 
of a single grain. 





How the Pleasurers and Advantages of this 
Life are to be Enjoyed.—Since we are launched on 
the ocean of life, our principal care ought to be to 
steer our course through it to the port of rest and 
uomixed felicity, though it be through hardship 
and self-denial ; since, if we fail of this at last, it 
is then too late to amend it. 

_ Could all the pleasures and advantages of this 
life be attained and enjoyed perfect and unmixed 
to its close, they would be no compensation for 
the loss of happiness in a future and immortal 
state. But those pleasures and advantages never 
can be so enjoyed by ony ane, unless his passions 


and inclinations are subject to the government of|lar lakes in the air. Nor, as we thus come nearer 
God, who alone ought to govern his creatures, and'and nearer to His presence who “sendeth the 


The air is constantly charged with mois- 
such quantities as can be maintained in 


power of the atmosphere to hold moisture in sus- 


ture ; so that if two volumes of atmosphere of dif- 
ferent temperatures meet and mix, the mean tem- 
perature produced will not serve to suspend the 
conjoined moisture. Hence vapor, or perhaps rain, 
is produced, and sinks to the earth, the more 
rapidly as the particles of moisture run together 
and grow in weight. 

Starting in a rain-storm, then, — Glaisher 
ought to have found confluent currents of air up 
above, according to this theory ; and he ought also 
to have passed from the region of large drops to 
that of small drops, and thence to mist and cloud, 
if this view of the descent of rain were correct. 
Partly indeed it was verified, for Dr. Heberden 
long ago found that the annual rain-fall on the top 
of Westminster Abbey was little more than half 
of that in a garden at its foot—the rain-drops bor- 
rowing all the difference from the lower and 
moister stratum; and subsequently the veteran 
aeronaut, Green, hastify noted the specific mode 
of formation. — Glaisher had, then, to make a 
voyage of discovery in rain-Jand for confluent air- 
currents, for strata of rain-drops, and in connec- 
tion with the theory of the cause of them, for a 
band of clouds above the overcast sky of a July 
afternoon. He found them one after another, just 
as surely as a sailor makes his ports when his com- 
passes have been adjusted and his charts and look- 
out are good. On the ground the rain-drops were 
as large as fourpenny pieces upon his note-book, a 
little higher they merely dotted it like pin-points ; 
higher still it was a Scotch mist, or wet fog; yet 
higher the fog was dry; and at 3,500 feet the bal- 
loon was out of rain, though it was falling on the 
earth. Above them, even at that elevation, was 
the stratum of cloud which science, without ever 
having seen, had daringly predicted as always 
above “ the overcast” of a rainy sky; and at the 
height of 1,100 feet in descending, the balloon 
was in a current of wind from one quurter, and 
the car in another from one nearly opposite—south- 
east and south-west respectively—in other words, 
the Columbus of the clouds had sailed into the 
eddy between the confluent currents of atmes- 
phere which were mingling their temperatures 
and thus disengaging some of their moisture for 
the behoof of the corn-fields and picnic parties be- 
low. We have the fear of the Royal Philosophi- 
cal Society before our eyes, and dare not pursue 
in these columns a subject so tempting and full of 
interest. But when we signalize voyages of dis- 
covery, and justly welcome terrestrial Spekes and 












































rain,” need any thought arise of lessened rever- 
ence. Beyond the rain, the currents of air; be- 
yond them, the wild wind; beyond the wind, the 
heat; beyond the heat, the sun; beyond the sun, 
or were “the primal cause” removed ten times 
further back still beyond that, a Power we cannot 
fathom or define, the Eternal Mystery and Mercy, 


Omega of ‘the alphabet of life as well as its 
Alpha.—Late Paper. 
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NOTICE. 

Several sums of money have been received from 
different individuals for the Association for the 
Relief of Coloured Freedmen, which have been 
handed to the Treasurer of the Association. The 
receipt of small amounts coming by mail, he thinks 


it unnecessary to acknowledge, unless specially 
requested to do so. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricx.—News from England to Eleventh mo. 25th. 
The argument in the Alexandra case concluded on the 
24th. The London Times says: “Probably no legal 
problems of equal nicety ever elicited so much public 
interest as that involved in this case.” It trusts that the 
result will effectually put an end to all uncertainty in re- 
gard to the law of the question. The government has 
decided to stop the Pampero in the Clyde. Her owners 
allege that she does not differ at all from the numerous 
merchant ships which are regularly fitted out on the 
Clyde. The authorities were not satisfied with this 
statement, and had a gun-boat moored close to the Pam- 
pero to prevent her escape. The Memorial Diplematique 
says, that fifteen of the twenty Powers who were invited 
to the European Congress, have given an affirmative re- 
ply. The same journal says: “ The French government, 
in reply to the application of England for the programme 
of the Congress, has replied, that without entrenching 
upon the Congfess, it would be impossible for the Em- 
peror to lay down the preliminaries; but when the re- 
plies of all the Powers were received, the Emperor would 
then give all the explanations in his power.” The Patrie 
publishes this statement under the reserve that the Em- 
peror, without wishing to draw up a programme for the 
Congress, has expressed as his opinion that it should be 
chiefly occupied with considering the questions of Poland, 
the German Duchies, Rome and Venice. The Polish 
question still looks threatening. The Poles contioued 
active. Numerous arrests had been made in Warsaw. 
Prince Frederick, of Augustenburg, has notified his as- 
sumption of the Dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein to all? 
the German governments. A large meeting of Prince 
Frederick’s supporters was held at Hamburg on the 22d. 
A great meeting was held at Hanover on the same day, 
to urge the enforcement of Federal execution at once in 
Schleswig-Holstein. In consequence of the measures in 
progress to detach Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, 
the government of that kingdom was preparing for war. 
The Liverpool markets, for cotton and breadstuffs, had 
both an upward tendency. Cotton was }d. to $d. higher. 

Unitep Stares.—Congress.—The first session of the 
Thirty-eighth Congress convened at Washington on the 
7th inst., quorums being present in both Houses. The 
Republican candidate, Schuyler Colfax, of Indiana, was 
elected Speaker of the Housevof Representatives on the 
first ballot; he received 101 votes, being a majority of 
21 over all opposition. 

The Expenses of the Coming Year.—The estimates of 
the Seeretary of the Treasury call for fully eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars for the public service during the 
fiscal year, which commences Sixth month 30th, 1864. 
He estimates that seven hundred millions will be re- 


Grants, it will never do to pass over the courage- 
ous navigators who launch their silken ships upon 
the wind itself, and bring us out of the clouds 
secrets and assurances like these. It is not too 
much to say that we know more of “the rain” to- 
day, thanks to — Glaisher, than all that past 
philosophy could tell us; for he has tracked this 
thin trickling Nile to its source in the internubu- 


quired for the army and navy, and about one hundred 
and two millions for interest on the public debt and alt 
other expenses of the government. 

Public Lands.—The report of the Commissioner of the 
Land Office gives the total amount of public lands dis- 
posed of during the five quarters ending Ninth month 
30th last, as 3,841,550 acres. The aggregate quantity of 
surveyed lands undisposed of at that date, was 133,487,- 
495 acres, including 50,221,576 acres, which have not 
yet been offered for sale. ; 

The Army of the Potomac has again fallen back to a 
more northern position. After advancing a few milee 
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beyond the Rapidan, Lee’s forces were discovered in such 
numbers and so strongly intrenched, as to make it im- 
prudent to risk a general attack. General Meade con- 
sequently abandoned the campaign, it being evident that 
the rebel commander had anticipated his advance, and 
taken measures to make the approach to. Gordonsville 
and Orange Court-house almost impossible. The Federal 
army recrossed the Rapidan on the night of the first in- 
stant, and returned to its former encampment on the 
line of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. Its total 
losses during the recent movements are said to be sixty 
mea killed, and five hundred and forty wounded aad 
missing, in all 600 men. The reported capture of 900 
rebels at the crossing-of te Rapidam was-inavorrect. But 
few prisoners were taken. 

Tennessee.—Late despatches from. Chattanooga state 
that the Federal army lost 4,500 men killed and wounded 
im the late battles near that place: The number of rebel 
prisoners captured was 6,460. The rebel army remained 
near Dalton, Geo. It 1s supposed that it has been rein- 
forced by Gen. Johnson. Gen. Bragg has been removed, 
and his place is filled for the present by Gen. Hardee. 
Gen. Longstreet has been compelled to raise the siege 
of Knoxville and make a hasty retreat. He made un 
attempt to carry the place by assault on the 29th ult., 
but was repulsed with the loss of over 1000 men killed, 
wounded and prisoners. That of the Federal forces was 
quite small. This repulse, together with the arrival of 
troops sent to Gen. Burnside’s. assistance, induced the 
rebels to withdraw in a north eastern direction. On 
the 2d inst. there was fighting at Waker’s Ford, twenty 
miles from Cumberland Gap, in which the Federal 
cavalry was repulsed with the loss of fifty men. They, 
however, captured four pieces of artillery trom the rebels. 
It was believed that Gen. Longstreet was retreating into 
Virginia, followed by the Federal forces. The latest 
despatch states, that Longstreet raised the siege on the 
night of the 4th, and was retreating both on the north 
and south sides of the Holsten river. General Foster’s 
cavalry pursuing on the south, and Sherman's on the 
north. 

North Carolina.—On the 25th ult., a rebel company, 
seventy-four in number, was captured about thirty miles 
from Newbern. The Raleigh Standard, of the 20th ult., 
contains a despatch from Wilmington, stating that thir- 
teen large steamers, heavily laden, ran the blockade into 
Wilmington, on the night of the 19th. 

Louisiena,—The dates are to Eleventh month 28th. 
On the 23d and 25th, partial engagements occurred in 
the western part of the State, in both which the rebels 
were defeated with the loss of some prisoners. Steam- 
boats ascending or descending the Missisgjppi, are still 
exposed to the attacks of guerillas from the river banks. 
The steamer Black Hawk was fired into near the mouth 
of the Red river, by revel cannon, from the west bank 
of the Mississippi. She took fire, and was run to the 
opposite side of the river where the flames were extio- 
guished by the crew. Two persons on the Black Hawk 
were killed, two wounded, and the boat badly damaged. 
She, however, had reached New Orieans, under the 
escort of some of the Federal gun-beats. The sales of 
cotton for the week at New Orleans, were 2900 bales, at 
prices ranging from 68} to 733. New crop sugar was 
quoted at 10 to 13 cts. Prime molasses, 50 a 51. 

Arkansas —A large Union meeting was held at Little 
Rock on the 2ist ult. The Union menof the State, are, 
it is said, working zealously for the restoration of their 
rights under the old government, and large numbers. of 
people had declared their allegiance and were enrolling 
themselves into companies for home defence. Recruiting 
for the United States. service was also going on in vari- 
ous parts of the State. Unconditional Union men, re- 
presenting twenty counties of western Arkansas, held a 
convention at Fort Smith on the 30th ult. The conven- 
tion voted that Arkansas should be a free State when 
the war is ended. 

Southern Items.—The Richmond Ezaminer states, that 
no successor to Bragg, in the command of the rebel army 
in Georgia, has yet been appointed. Hardee holds the 
command uatil a chief ehall be appointed. The Examiner 
also speaks of a formidable rebel army which It says is 
being organized: in West Tennessee. The Richmond 

Whig says: “It is understood that. the French war 
steamer Grenade has visited James river for the purpose 
of arranging for the removal of the French tobacco in 
store in this-city. Our government long ago gave:its 
consent, but the blockading squadron has objected until 
now. 
of six or eight vessels will arrive.in the. James river for 
the purpose of lading this tobacco.” The Richmond 
papers acknowledge a signal defeat before Chattanooga, 
The rebel accounts do not differ materially from those 
forwarded by General Grant. One of. the. despatches 


We learn that within the next two weeks a-fleet |. 
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despatch of the Ist.says, that thirteen shells were thrown 
into the city last night, and sixteen during the day. 
Several buildings were struck by them. The Charleston 
Mercury says, that the citizens pass to and fro as usual, 
regardless of the bombardment. A despatch from Gen. 
Bragg, dated on the 2d inst., says, that the Union forces 
have fallen back across the Chickamauga, destroying 
every thing in their route, including the railroad track 
and bridges. He says the loss of tle pursuers was heavy 
io their last attack on the rebel rear guard. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week 275. Of consump- 
tion, 40; of croup, 23; diptheria, 18. The mean tem- 
perature of the Eleventh month, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 47.70°. The 
highest temperature being 68°, and the lowest 25°. The 
average of the mean temperature of the Eleventh month 
for the past seventy-four years, has been 43.17°. The 
highest mean during that entire period (1849) was 50.50, 
the lowest mean occured in.1793, 1827, 1842, and was 
about 38°. The amount of rain for the last month was 
2.70 inches. 

The Siege of Charleston.—Rebel despatches from 
Charleston, on the 4th inst., state that Gen. Gilmore was 
mounting more guns on Fort Wagner, bearing on the 
city, and that he had unmasked a new battery. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 51 per 
cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 109. 
The money market is more active, and the rates of dis- 
count higher. Superfine: State flour, $5.95 a $15. 
Shipping Ohio, $7.40 a $7.50. Baltimore flour, $7.50 a 
$8.10. Chicago spring wheat, $1.41 a $1.45; amber 
lowa, $1.48: a $1.49; red western, $1.50 a $1.54; amber 
do. $1.57 a $1.62. Barley, $1.40 2 $1.45. Oats, 86a 
88. Rye, $1.35 a $1.40. Mixed corn, $1.21 a $1.24. Hay, 
$1.25 a $1.35 per 100 lbs. Cotton, 79 a 80 cts. New 
Orleans molasses, 58 cts. Cuba sugar, 124 cts.; New Or- 
leans, 13} cts. Timothy seed, $2.75 a $3. Flaxseed, 
$3.20 a $3.30. Philadelphia—Superfine flour, $6 a 
$6.25. Red wheat, $1.60 a $1.65 for good and prime; 
white, $1.80 a $2. Rye, $1.30 a $1.35. New corn $1.04 
&.$1.08 ; old, $1.22 a $1.25.; Oats, 87 cts. Clover seed, 
$7 a $7.50. Timothy, $2.50 a $2.75. Sales of about 
2700 head of beef cattle at prices ranging from $7 to $11 
for common to good and extra quality. The sales were 
mostly between 8}.a $104. Of hogs, 3800 were sold at 
$8 a $9 per 100 lbs. nett. Sheep, 4200 sold at 5 a 5} 
cts. per lb. gross. Baltimore.—Flour, $7.37. Red wheat, 
$1.63 a $1.70. Yellow corn, old, $1.15 a $1.17. St. 
Louis.—Receipts of cotton in two days, 247 bales; sales 
of 167 bales'a 46 a 64 cts. 





A Stated Meeting of the Women's Arp AssocraTion for 
the relief of coloured‘refugees, will be held at the room, 
corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, over G. W. Taylor's 
store, on Seventh-day afternoon, the 12th of Twelfth 
month, at half past 3 o’clock. 

Itis requested that no one will either send for work or 
return work to this room, on any Seventh-day, except 
between the-hours:of 9 and 1 o'clock in the morning. 

E. C. Cottins, See. 





WANTED. 


By-a Friend, aged 32,—one who is-a good writer-and 
accountant—a position as Confidential Clerk or. Book- 
keeper. The best references and testimonials will be 
given: 

Apply-or address A’. B:, careof JacoB Swepiey, 304 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

WANTED. 

A Male Teacher for Friends School at Medford, N. J. 

Apply to Coartes Sroxss, Medford, N. J. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A:Stated Meeting of the Committee having the super- 
vision of the Boarding School.at West-Town, will be 
held there on Fourth-day, the 23d of Twelfth month, at 
10 o’clock.a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 8 o'clock the 
same morning, and that on Instruction at 7} o'clock on 
the- preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend.at the school on 
Seventh-day, the-19th:of the:month. 

Jor Evays, 
Twelfth month 9th, 1863. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Committee, a convey- 
ance will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 19th inst, to meet the train that leaves 
Philadelphia at 2 o'clock; also on Third-day afternoon, 
the 22d inst., to meet the-trains that leave thecity at 2 


expresses; fears.for. Longgtmeet’s. safety, A. Charleston! and 4co’clock: 


WANTED. 


A Friend qualified to fill the situation of Nursm in the 
Boys’ Department at West-rows Boarpinc Scuoon, 
Apply early to Sidney Coates, No. 1116 Arch street. 
Abigail W. Hall, Frazer P. O., Ohester Co., Pa; Sarah 
C. Paul, Woodbury, N. J., or Elizabeth Allen, Thirty. 
sixth and Bridge streets, West Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
YEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPRIy. 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Worrning. 
Ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes ELuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phily. 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary A. Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 36; ftom 
Rachel E. Woodward, Pa., $2 vol. 36; from J. Battin, 
Pa., per J. Snell, Agt., $2, vol. 37 ; from I. Cowgill, 0., 
$5, to No. 27, vol. 37; from J. M. Thistlethwaite, for 
Rachel Rickman, Eng., £1, vols. 35 and 36, and for 
Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, to No. 17, vol. 38; from J, 
Fawcett, Agt., O., for I. Bonsall, D. Stratton, C. Allen, 
and Rachel Bonsall, $2 each, vol. 36; for S. Fa’ 
$10, to No. 52, vol, 35; for Joshua Coppock, J. Sta’ 
and Mary W. Woolman, $4 each, vols. 36 and 37; and 
for W. Fisher and Elizabeth Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 37; 
from R. Millhouse, O., per E. Hollingsworth, Agt., $2,. 
vol. 37. 


The following has been received for the relief of the 
freedmen. From Mary Thistlethwaite, N. Y., per J. M. 
T., $12. 





Diep, on the 29th of Eighth month, 1863, at her resi- 
dence at Poplar Ridge, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Maria Peasty, 
widow of the late Enos Peasly of De Ruyter, Madison 
Co., N. Y., in the 73d year of her age ; an esteemed mem- 
ber and minister of Scipio Monthly Meeting of Friends; 
In the early part of her last illness—which was very 
short—she remarked, that she felt no anxiety as to the 
result, and was willing to go whenever her Master was 
pleased to call her: 

——, at his residence in Newlin, Chester Co., Pai, on 
the 6th of Ninth month last, Wu. P. Woopwarp, in the 
47th year of his age, a member of Bradford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. Although this dear Friend was 
called away in the meridian of life, and in the midst of 
usefulness, he-was deeply concerned to be prepared for 
the awful change. He prayed audibly, not for long life, 
but that his iniquities might be pardoned, and bis sins 
blotted out. He said at one time, he saw nothing iu bis 
way, and at another, that he had a hope, a very strong 
hope. He bore his acute sufferings with much patience, 
and said when the time came he hoped to be resigned. 
His family and friends have the consoling assurance that 
he is now an inhabitant of that city whose walls aresal- 
vation, and whose gates are praise. 

, on the 7th of Third month, 1863, in Ledyard, 
Cayuga Co., N. Y., of congestion of the lungs, Resgcca, 
wife of Joseph Battey, in the 65th year of her age, aa 
esteemed member and minister of Scipio Monthly Mee 
ing of Friends. The last’ illness’of this dear Friend, 
though short, was attended with severe bodily sufferitig, 
which may account for her expressing so little during 
it; but from several remarks made by her a short time 
previous, it was evident that she felt’ her end was neat 
She-appeared in a‘peaceful frame of mind, and the day 
before her death, on her age being mentioned, she te 
marked that she had nearly got through. She had long 
evinced much solicitude for the Indian natives, particu 
larly those near Tunisassah, in Western New York, 
amongst whom, with her husband, she had resided 
several years. A few days previous to her last sickness, 
while conversing with him on that subject, she remarked, 
there were no five years of her life that she looked 

on with greater satisfaction, than those spent among that 
interesting people, from 1836 to 1841. She-was strongly 
attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies of out 
religious Society; and maintained her integrity throagl 
the various lamentable schisms which have’ occurred: 
Her bereaved friends have the consoling ‘belief that the 
messenger of death found her with her lamp: trim! 
and burning. , , 

——, on the 5th of the Eleventh month, Mary YERKES, 
in the 90th year of her age; a member of Frankford 
Monthly Meeting. 
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Lodge street, opposite the’ Pennsylvania Bank. © 
































































































